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DEMOCRACY AND THE LOGIC OF GOODNESS. 

J. W. SCOTT. 

/^OVERED by the above phrase is an issue which one 
^- / would imagine must soon compel the attention of 
thinkers in a fresh way. It is an issue to which the war has 
given added urgency; but it would have been a vital one 
even if the war had never been fought. Democracy has 
been making headway all over the civilized world. As was 
inevitable, questions have arisen in the minds of many 
reflective people as to the conditions of its permanence. 
It is plainly an institution for peace. Is it of a nature 
fitted to bear the strain of peace; the strain, that is to say, 
of the cultural development which peace brings with it, to 
the masses of men? 

Any survey of such a subject which is to prove a begin- 
ning of real light must try to get it whole. Only if democ- 
racy, taken in its broadest outlines, can be held up and seen 
against its background in the general world of life and mind, 
can we hope to determine in a helpful way what the main 
conditions of its permanence are. It is proposed here to 
try, however sketchily, to block in some of these outlines. 

Democracy is a word of very various signification, but 
we must not let this disconcert our inquiry. Let us make 
the best of ordinary usage. It is clearly a fact that men 
five in communities. Equally clearly, benefits arise from 
this way of living which are not otherwise attainable. 
The question to be essayed is: On what conditions can 
the good that is won through communal life continue to be 
shared, and not merely produced by one set of persons for 
the enjoyment of another? We may say at once what we 
believe an adequate survey of these conditions would show 
them chiefly to be: they are first, a revised conception of 
what the good things of communal life really are; and sec- 
ondly, a cleansing of the channels through which they filter 
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down to the mass of the people. The former is the more 
important of the two. Were our conceptions of the relative 
goodness of things once approximately squared to their real 
worth, the cleansing and purifying of those human channels 
through which, in an organized society, the good which 
social life wins for man must always flow down to the rank 
and file of us, would probably come of itself. The impor- 
tant matter is our notion of goodness. 

Hitherto, we do not seem to have had very adequate 
conceptions of what is good. The evidence of the war is 
conclusive on this point if on no other. Civilization is 
man's confession of what he values. And upon the Euro- 
pean civilization built up since the Renascence the war is 
the commentary. The one clear lesson of it all is that a 
transvaluation of some radical values is the condition of a 
stable civilized life. 

We hesitate to believe, however, that the war is the only 
witness against our current valuations. It is an unwelcome 
one. It only proclaims that something has been wrong ; it 
does not tell us what. Pessimists though we may have to 
be in regard to practical remedies, for the present and for 
some time to come, we hesitate to abandon ourselves to the 
utter pessimism of not being able so much as to see what is 
amiss. Nor is there reason that we should. "The miscar- 
riage of life in the West " seemed to some to be already man- 
ifest and capable of a degree of definition before the war 
came; and it seems possible still to consider our civilization 
in relation to the conditions of its permanence with some 
hope of result without reference to the mere brute fact that 
it has just so narrowly escaped catastrophe. With suffi- 
cient insight some helpful knowledge might perhaps have 
been gleaned from a scrutiny of things even before a world- 
event had arisen to pass its rough judgment upon them. 
This is what is important. What is important for us to get 
at is not the mere knowledge that our valuations have been 
out, but some knowledge of how and where. 

The question with which we are left, then, if we are not 
afraid to handle it, is, what relation is borne by the valua- 
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tions of things betrayed in our civilization to their actual 
worth; that is to say, to their nature as defined by the sta- 
tion they occupy in the real economy of the world, so far 
as our limited vision allows us a glimpse of that? 

First, what have our valuations generally been? To 
what things have we been giving place and prominence? 
What, on the widest view we can take, does our civilization 
seem to have been doing? Obviously it is not a promising 
question; yet it is one which, following the distant hint of 
some of the world's great teachers, we venture to think 
capable of a not unenlightening answer. True, on the 
objective side of civilization, its works are vast, bewildering, 
multitudinous; but on its subjective side it has been doing 
just one thing — fostering self-consciousness. And its ' ' mis- 
carriage" is probably capable of correspondingly short 
statement. It has been fostering self-consciousness in- 
discriminately. It has been valuing it simply as such, and 
so merely maximizing its amount without due regard to its 
kinds and quality. 

Postponing for the present all consideration of the 
question whether its method of producing self-conscious- 
ness has shown our civilization to be in accord with the 
true economy of the world or not, we seem at least entitled 
to say that this is what our civilization has produced. 
Self-consciousness truly is — what it has often been said to 
be — the central fact of the modern time. Mind is on the 
throne. The inwardness of all that is happening under the 
aegis of democratic institutions is simply that mind is being 
revealed to itself at an unprecedented rate. 

The full tale of the evidence has to be gathered from 
many more quarters than we can here touch. For a 
beginning we need look no further than to the results of 
industrial development. The most obvious of these is in 
the sphere of man's material possessions. These, reckoning 
from the time when human beings first began to co-operate 
to produce them, have increased in a measure almost 
beyond the power of imagination to envisage. The number 
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of different types of physical things used by a primitive 
hunting tribe is not at the largest very large. A tolerably 
small enclosure might be made to hold a sample of each and 
every sort of things which such a tribe would use. Can we 
imagine side by side with such a modest collection a parallel 
modern display, a complete assemblage of everything 
needed or appreciated by a typical modern civilization during 
a typical period of its existence? What size of a market- 
hall, for instance, would expose for sale even a single speci- 
men of absolutely everything that could be bought for 
money in this country, say, in 1914? How many times 
over would the edifice be able to contain one which should 
perform the same office for a tribe of Papuans or Eskimos? 
Only by figuring to ourselves some such contrast can we 
obtain a tolerably concrete picture of how far modern 
industry has travelled. 

But the increase in civilized man's material possessions 
bespeaks increased self-consciousness; and in a way not 
realized by many who have learnt to speak of the place of 
mind in the modern world. There is one obvious sense in 
which the number of man's material goods bears witness to 
the place of mind. It shows mind's power. It is right 
to dwell upon this fact because it is a fact. It is right to 
dwell upon the vast store of accumulated forethought and 
skill, science and organization which the production of a 
modern nation's material equipment involves. But it was 
not its dominion only that we had in view when we referred 
to mind's being on the throne. It was its consciousness 
of itself. This is the really important matter, and it is an 
inevitable accompaniment of its sway. 

The sheer multitude of the different types of material 
goods with which a modern civilization normally overflows 
is familiar to everybody. But in essence, their existence is 
nothing else then the soul's self-revelation — quite literally, 
its holding up of its own nature before its own eyes. These 
myriads of articles did not come there merely by an act of 
God. They were invited there. The creations of human 
manufacture are things wished-for, appreciated, needed. 
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Now plainly every new variety of needed thing indicates 
somewhere a new variety of human need. Every desired 
thing bespeaks a desire; every appreciated thing, an appre- 
ciation. It is the elements of man's soul that have been 
multiplying, then. Such is the true story of industrial 
progress. A transformation of himself keeps strict pace 
with man's transformation of the earth. As he fructifies it, 
he multiplies his own soul. As man progresses, his original 
needs differentiate themselves into wants exactly as numer- 
ous as, under his labor and ingenuity, the earth sprouts 
into varieties of material wares. If our civilization has a 
soul at all — and it must have — the complexity of its soul is 
measured just by the number of things on the stalls of our 
bazaars, the length of our tradesmen's catalogues, our 
articles of dress and the items on our menus. Every dis- 
tinctive new piece of manufacture which succeeds in getting 
itself tolerated at all, owes its entry into the currency of 
marketable goods to the fact that it has somewhere 
addressed the human soul, has excited it, and has success- 
fully elicited appreciation. "Poor human soul!" one may 
exclaim; and so far correctly. For there is no escaping the 
tyranny of things, if as tyranny we are going to regard it. 
No corner of the land is so remote as not to hear the call of 
the market ; and as for the cities, those ganglia of our civili- 
zation, no dweller there can so much as turn himself about, 
walk down a thoroughfare or take up his morning paper, 
but innumerable things, armed with all the devices of 
scientific advertisement, will besiege his soul on the right 
hand and on the left, in the hope of capturing some stray 
interest of his or awakening in him some new desire which 
hitherto had slept in his bosom, peaceable and unknown. 
Self -consciousness? How is it possible that anyone should 
live in the midst of modern industry and not at least be 
conscious of his wants and wishes, whether he be quite 
clearly aware that these make up his " self " or not? So far, 
the work of civilization, if not producing self-conscious- 
ness, is at least heaping up on every hand the means and 
instruments of self-consciousness. 
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If modern industry contributes so much indirectly 
towards the revelation of the mind to itself, what shall we 
say of the more direct contributions of other departments of 
modern life? What of the products of the fine arts, music, 
sculpture, painting, building? What of the "demand for 
printed paper" which Carlyle thought so enormous even 
in his day? What of the elimination of manual work and 
the spread of the professions? 

When we try to bring before us in its totality the evi- 
dence of what one might call the de-materialization of life 
which has taken place, it almost seems as if mind had cut 
itself loose from its occupation with matter altogether and 
were making free to live, move and have its being entirely 
in its own lighter air. In the arts, for example, has any 
stone been left unturned to devise for us fresh ways of 
exercising our capacities for aesthetic enjoyment? Is 
there a device not exploited, a material unwrought? One 
sometimes rises from the effort to take a conspectus of the 
artistic side of modern life wondering whether, soon, there 
will be a single sound left in all nature which has not been 
made to serve in somebody's music, a single possibility of 
shape or color that is not upon some canvass, a form of 
edifice capable of hanging together at all which has not 
somewhere been built; and, quite similarly, whether there 
be a possible viand which has never been cooked or a 
single possible potion in all the cellars of nature which has 
not somewhere been concocted and drunk. 

Yet, putting all the products of industry and of art 
together, we are only at the beginning of the story of the 
bringing out of man's conscious mind. The awakening of 
sleeping desires, faculties, potencies is not merely the effect 
of the civilizing process but — at certain points — its pur- 
pose, its confessed and explicit business. What else is the 
modern phenomenon of education — one of the few things 
upon the desirability of which modern peoples are still 
fairly unanimous — except civilization's setting itself to do 
deliberately and of set purpose what it was already doing 
in countless ways indirectly? For surely education is 
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what its name implies, a drawing-out of the mind. We 
need not dwell here upon the conspicuous facts, the in- 
creasing masses of people in the world who are having their 
minds thus drawn out, the increasing proportion of the 
years of life spent in having it done. Think only of the 
perplexing bulk of the potential materials of education; 
how here— as in the study of psychology — the fields mul- 
tiply by the very effort to overtake them; how the number 
of things people could conceivably be educated in, increases 
in a fatal arithmetical progression. Let anyone venture 
merely to write out a list of all the "sciences," — all the 
'-ics' and '-isms' and '-ologies' and '-osophies,' — which 
have ever been propounded and named, and the result, one 
might confidently assert, would be staggering. Many 
have objected to this meaningless multiplication of lines 
of possible intellectual pursuit: Tolstoi, for instance, and 
Ruskin. But none of them could stop the tide. 

Is it any wonder now, that the human soul, thus roused 
into consciousness at every turn and made to feel itself in 
every fibre of its being, should at length have become 
frankly curious about itself and settled down to the orgy 
of "psychology" of all shapes and shades, which is so 
prominent a further feature in the currency of modern 
culture? For there can be no mistaking the fact. To cite 
one instance, and not the most glaring, think of all that is 
implied in the existence of the modern experimental psy- 
chological laboratory; how despite all ridicule and despite 
all failure, it has won its way to acceptance among the 
recognized channels of the higher culture, by a process the 
story of which if rightly written would be something of a 
romance. And this is, of course, but the fringe of what the 
mind's interest in its own nature has produced in the field 
of psychological study. We have to add to the laboratory 
the whole volume of the interest now taken in pathological 
psychology and the whole practice of psycho-therapeutics; 
and even this is to say nothing of the immense literature of 
business efficiency; nor again of the growing labors of such 
bodies as the Society for Psychical Research, or, for that 
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matter, the extraordinary expansion of the field for such 
labors as theirs, the increase of the very material for their 
studies, the growth in the phenomena of the occult, all 
the crystal-gazings and spirit-rappings, the fortune-tellings 
and faith-healings, the whole tale of those manifestations of 
the supersensible which press and crowd so hard upon our 
good old well-tried realm of nature and of natural law, that 
they seem at times ready to swamp it altogether. All of 
this, together with the mystical literature and new religions 
of our time, must be entered in the same ledger and put 
into the same account with the products of modern in- 
dustry and the complexity of educational materials and 
practice, if we are to gather the full answer to the question, 
what has our civilization been doing? All contribute to 
the same result, self-consciousness. Mind is on the throne. 
It never had such power, never such consciousness of 
itself, never such interest in itself. Never was there such 
multiplication of its being, such drawing out of its sleeping 
powers, needs, wishes, interests, such educating of it in the 
literal sense of the word. And never, consequently, did it 
bask and bathe so much in its own atmosphere. One used 
to think of ancient Athens as a forcing-house for human 
potentialities. Since the Renascence, Athens has re-arisen, 
and not as a mere spot upon a creek of the Aegean Sea. 
It has spread over both hemispheres and veers towards 
both poles. 

It does not appear, however, from the survey just given 
of the modern conditions of life that they are at all well 
adjusted to bring out anything which could be called the 
logic of the mind. Are they not adjusted rather to bring 
out anything that will come? The soul of man is the real 
centre and fund of all economic values. The soul it is, in 
the last resort, around which all makers and vendors of 
things gather and pay their court. It they solicit with their 
offers of goods and services. From it they vie with each 
other in evoking some response and recognition and every 
response it grants is a development, right or wrong, of itself. 
Moreover, its resources are exploited pretty much on the 
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principle on which men in this country have dug for coal, 
each adventurer making straight for the richest seam and 
tearing it out, irrespective of how many others he ruined 
in the process. The conditions of the competition assign 
the prize to whoever can discover in people a new taste to 
minister to, no matter what happens to the rest of their 
tastes meanwhile. He is surest of his reward who can find 
one which is permanent, not easily dropped, and has con- 
stituted himself the channel of supply. One straight road 
to a fortune would be to create a new vice. 

This crude practice of bringing out of man — and bringing 
out of the world, for man — not the logic of his mind but 
simply whatever will come, may not, perhaps, be the cause 
solely responsible for the great and perplexing fact of the 
present hour, the fact that out of the general rise of demo- 
cratic social life amongst us there should have come an 
Armageddon; but that this has been at least a central 
feature of that life and a feature which had the seeds of 
some kind of miscarriage in it, is a view which, the longer it 
is reflected on, is the harder to see past. Our working idea 
of good has been amiss. Judging by what we have done, 
it has been the idea simply of life, life and still more life. 
We have gone in for quantity of it rather than quality. 
We have set ourselves to maximize the mere amount of our 
conscious life, make as large as possible the mere number of 
points at which we are sensitive and alive. What is im- 
portant is a revision of this conception. And we have now 
to ask very briefly what such a revision involves. What 
exactly is the alternative to the mere indiscriminate fertili- 
zing of the mind which we have condemned? In what, 
more precisely, does the "logical" character which we 
oppose to mere fertility, consist? 

The distinguishing feature of that which possesses logical 
character, in the sense in which we are here using the 
word, is its power to contain its own differentiations. Such 
character in anything is the condition of permanence; or 
rather it is the condition of the union of its permanence 
with worth. 
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To show what is meant, we may advert to a somewhat 
crude and unguarded but much canvassed illustration from 
Hegel, his reference to the sequence of bud, flower, and 
fruit as an instance of a logical process, each successive 
stage being the "refutation" of the last. Is this a proper 
application of the idea? The answer depends on whether, 
in this case, each result contains its own previous stages as 
its internal differentiations. As each succeeding stage 
arrives, has the last simply disappeared? When the flower 
arrives has the bud clean gone? Have both gone when the 
fruit comes? To say no, to say that each of the various 
stages has not simply made way for the next, but that, on 
the contrary, each still lives on in the next one's life and all 
survive in the end, is to say that the process is "logical," 
in the sense in which we are using the term. Assuming that 
it is so, two things become clear. In the first place, every 
separate stage in the process has a certain character or 
worth conferred upon it which it could not have had, had it 
been purely and literally transitory ; and further, and for the 
same reason, a certain permanence is bestowed upon even 
the most transitory stage. Each stage has the support of 
the others to keep it stable. The first points forwards, the 
last backwards. Memory and anticipation qualify present 
possession. The object has character to entertain the mind 
with, and for that reason, has the resource not to give out 
and fail. It is stable because it "reverts to itself." The 
promise of the bud and the glory of the flower are not 
forgotten in the satisfaction of the fruit, but are still appre- 
ciated fully. What is finally gathered and garnered and 
prized is not a fruit barely, but a fruit which has come from 
those; not a bare undifferentiated result, but a result with 
all its process still alive within it. We have in the complete 
object not employment for one faculty only, but for a 
coherent order of faculties, as many as the object had dis- 
tinguishable stages. The object is the source not merely 
of a series of joys coming one at a time as its several stages 
pass, but of one, a many in one, a deathless one, a genuine 
"joy forever." 
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To grasp what is meant by this idea is, we believe, to 
see exposed the essence of that "miscarriage of life" 
which Western civilization has occasionally been suspected 
of effecting. 

Democracy, viewed in its largest outlines, consists of 
unions of men banded together to get out of the universe 
not whatever will come, but good which shall last; and to 
share that. Its congenital weakness has been the tendency 
of its members to quarrel about the shares, the suspicion on 
the part of rank and file that those at the top are using for 
themselves the good for which all have wrought, instead of 
passing it fairly and evenly down. This, or some disease of 
which this is the essence, has overtaken most historical 
democracies. Now, only part of the trouble is explained 
by the corruption of those at the top. Part of it is explained 
by the fact that the good clamored for is not of a nature 
that can be shared at all. It is not a good which lasts. 
And only that can be shared. 

What good lasts? And whence does it come, so far as 
it ever comes at all? Or let us put the question negatively; 
why does the good we have, not last? For we have good. 
It may be somewhat shiftless and shapeless; but only prej- 
udice could deny the existence of potential value in the 
chaos of man's creations. Modern society stands in the 
midst of achievement. Everywhere about us are the sym- 
bols of the fact. Edifices, communications, books, clothes, 
utensils, every commonest thing we know or handle is the 
cumulative result of centuries of improvement, and is 
perfected in multitudes of cases far beyond the boldest 
dreams of the first inventors. The good here gained does 
not last: Confessedly, only the fewest continue to relish 
these things. And who are those select spirits? Surely 
they who realize the things and what is in them; they to 
whom every triumph of man over nature still is a triumph, a 
result in which they continue still to see the achievement ; 
because for them the earlier partial achievements are still 
vividly present though transcended in the completed one; 
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the stages of the process which led to the result still live on 
in the result and constitute, for them, its vital internal 
differentiations. Why is the modern world so full of 
achievements gone all flat and commonplace so that, e.g., 
not even the shining triumphs of modern surgery can do 
much to diminish the numbers of the people who say "doc- 
tors are no good"? What is the source of the leakage of 
good from us? Why do so many good things like tele- 
phones and motor cars and fountain pens — miracles all of 
them — degenerate so rapidly into mere husks and dis- 
appointments and trials of temper? Why, except that 
these wonders are not wonders any more? They are taken 
for granted. They have lost their background. We have 
forgotten all about what went before. These things are 
not, to us, the culmination and reward of a long succes- 
sion of great failures and meagre successes, through 
which they came to be. They are not the culmination 
of anything. 

The whole secret is that we are incapable of seeing the 
bud in the flower, the promise in the reward, the problem in 
the achievement. What man really feels the space daily 
vanquished under his feet by the locomotive engine which 
carries him to town in the morning? Almost none, except 
perhaps a poet here and there of the type of fimile Ver- 
haeren. But the men of the sixties and seventies felt it. 
To grasp this is to see the tap-root of the whole infirmity of 
what is called "high civilization," its restlessness, its rush, 
its danger of exhaustion. The broad fact is we are tired of 
our achievements and perversely enough, must for that 
very reason go on achieving more. The reason we are 
tired of our achievements is that we cannot feel them. 
Having done something, we cannot retain the sense of its 
earlier stages; and so we cannot continue to see in it what 
we have done; it immediately becomes nothing. With 
one triumph still hot on our hands, therefore, we are never- 
theless forth immediately to seek a new one, one we can 
feel; and since it too perishes in the birth for the same 
reason, we are caught in the vicious headlong chase after 
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more achievement and more and still more, in a process 
which really has not any end at all. We only chase things; 
we have lost the art of possessing them. We acquire but 
have forgotten the way to realize. There is no road 
towards permanence in possession of the good, in this 
direction. The one condition of permanence in anything 
good, is that it be "all in every part" and so self-sustained. 
And without this "logical" character, democratic social 
life must be crucified between the horns of a dilemma. It 
must lose either its permanence or its worth. Its per- 
manence will be the mere permanence of fossilization and so 
worthless, like a system of oriental caste; or else, if it have 
worth, if its life be rich and varied and intense, its brilliance 
will be meteoric, it will have worth without permanence, 
like the social life of Athens. Both it cannot have, except 
through self-containedness. Of this kind of cohesion, a 
civilization has only a certain amount; it may strain it; 
and it can go on just so long as the strain can be borne. 

Where is any salvation to come from? If we are deter- 
mined to press this question, the best thing we can remember 
is our position. For our position, as compared with most 
generations of men and all the economy of the lower crea- 
tion, is not normal. The normal condition of the human 
and animal creation alike is to live preoccupied; and pre- 
occupied with an ultimate stake — fear of extinction in the 
case of the animal, and "fear" of God in the case of man. 
All of them who do "right," to the degree necessary for 
their continuance, do it because too pre-occupied with an 
all-consuming interest, to do what is fatally "wrong." The 
source of our internal unrest is that we do not have that ulti- 
mate stake any more. We have no mortal pre-occupation. 
We are not really afraid that we may lose all. Although we 
say in words that we may "lose our own souls," we only 
think we believe it; it is not a real risk to us; especially if 
we "gain the whole world." The reason is that we are 
members of an established democratic social order, and are 
too safe. Democracy is the child of peace; and it is the 
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child of plenty. It is the recurrent period in human history 
when the dead weight of arbitrary social necessity is lifted 
for a time, and man ceases to be visibly and palpably "up 
against" the ultimate. With his release, all the inherited 
potencies of his nature, so long and so arbitrarily repressed, 
begin to shake themselves loose for a little, get freedom to 
grow, and so enter upon a period of unusual bloom. The 
great danger of democracy is its tendency meanwhile to 
remove man's pre-occupation, and in consequence leave him 
playing with his own potentialities, bringing out of them 
simply what will come, instead of inducing in them and 
educing from them that order which they assume when they 
all strain in one direction. It tends to deprive man of an 
ultimate stake, to leave him no authentic Absolute. Hence 
the disorder in the soul. Hence the transience in the form 
of social community. The whole problem, when it comes to 
be stated in terms of practical life, is religious; and so is the 
solution of it. 

Democracy arises just when the literal physical "fear" 
of God has somewhat abated, and a freer, ampler life is seen 
to be permissible to man. If that free life be transient, it 
is transient only because it has ceased to be religious. It 
will not be transient if the ultimate, while it ceases to be 
palpable, does not cease to be real. It will not be transient 
if the old God of Battles whom men feared, and in following 
whom, according to the mysterious economy of the world, 
they have overcome enemies, secured sustenance and sur- 
vived, can be seen to have but revealed the rest of his char- 
acter in the ampler later light, and not surrendered his 
Deity; it will not be transient if, in stating to man in different 
terms — terms more in accordance with man's maturer 
mind — the conditions of his tenure of his earthly life, the 
Deity can be seen to be a Deity still, and his imperative still 
an absolute imperative. Nor is the condition a very extrav- 
agant one. For the very changes which have multiplied 
mental life and created the difficulties for democratic civili- 
zation have also in certain ways — by Unking together the 
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social group, and binding up the fortunes of the private self 
more vividly with the fate of the whole — brought the possi- 
bility of the individual's feeling a religious sanction behind 
moral duty perceptibly nearer realization. 

J. W. Scott. 
Glasgow Univeksity, Scotland. 



